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BACHARACH WINE. 
[A. D. 148—.] 

V Why should they crown me t Emperor ? Why 

Should they call me hence from my wassail cheer, 
And the friends that I jest with ? Surely I, 

The prince of good fellows, am happy here, — 
Far happier than if they press the weight 

Of Charlemagne's iron about my brow, 
And girdle me round with cares of state : 

Heigho ! I'd rather be Palatine now, 
And live as I list, and drink my full, 
Here at thy castle of Konigsthul. 

M I wonder if Charlemagne ever drank 

A tankard of Assmanhausen ? Nay, 
If he had, —his kingdom would never rank 

As it does with the kingdoms of earth to-day: 
For the goddess who laughs within the cup, 

Had wiled and won him from blood and war, 
And shown, as he drained her rich draughts up, 

There was something better worth living for, — 
Something to make his gruff brow glad ; 
I wish from my very soul she had ! 

" Consider it, Rupert. With such a realm 

As that to govern from year to year : 
The brain must be steady that holds the helm, 

The senses alert, and quick, and clear. 
And how could I dare to jest and drink, 

Till brain grew dizzy, ana sense a wrack ? 
For I never would be the man, I think, 

To shirk the burden, once on my back. 
But what's an Imperial name, I pray, 
To the madness of drinking the soul away ? 

" This Assmanhausen ! Why, I declare, 

There never was such delicious wine, 
So steeped with the sun, the sky, the air, 

Vintaged along the lordly Rhine ! " 
11 I challenge thy word," Prince Rupert said, — 
" I know a better by sevenfold, 
With a century's warp of cobwebs spread 

Over the barrels mossed and old. 
He never has been to heaven and back, 
Who has not drunken of Bacharach ! " 

" Ha, so? By my sceptre, let me quaff 

A bowl of this wine you rate so high ; 
And if t should find it even half 

Better than Assmanhausen, — why, 
Here on the spot I'll lay you down, 

(Always I've known you'd like them well,) 
Plighted and forfeit my robe and crown : 

Bring me a flagon, and let me tell 
Whether this Bacharach wine can be 
More than an Emperor's state to me ! " 

The wine was drawn and the bowls were filled, 

And they drank deep into the winter night, 
Till the Emperor's soul within him thrilled 

And tingled with such divine delight, 
That he cried : — " Prince Rupert, if thou wilt give 

Three butts a year of Bacharach wine, 
Just such as this, through the days I live, — 

Realm, sceptre and state shall all be thine 1 " 
Prince Rupert sware : — For his royal guest, 
Freedom and Bacharach wine were best. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 
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By an Ex-Pension-Agent. 

CHAPTER XVII.— {Concluded). 

For the first time during the interview, a laugh 
came to the lips of Catharine Trafford — a laugh ma- 
terially relieving her visitor. 

"Oh, do not be nervous, pray, in asking so plain 
a question, captain ! How I stand with General 
Charles Lee? Magnificently, after the calculations 
ordinarily made by women, I fancy. He is quite as 
much in love with me as ever ; seeks me as often as 
possible ; fights me over his campaigns with Stan- 
islaus-Augustus, with the King of Portugal, and 
Frederick the Prussian ; quarrels with me every 
second time, with or without a cause ; details me how 
he hates and despises Washington, and what he in- 
tends to do when he comes to command the army 



that he says Washington has kept a mere rabble ; 
and generally makes himself interesting to a person 
of my temperament,, with the addition (and this I do 
not tell you as a warning, captain,) " her light laugh 
again sounding out bewitchingly as she spoke, "that 
he has declared his intention of forfeiting his life- 
long vow of celibacy in my behalf, and of pursuing 
with undying hate any one who dares to come be- 
tween us. Tell me, pray — is not that state of affairs 
eminently satisfactory? " 

"Eminently so, I should say!" replied the officer, 
almost moved to join in her laughter, by the naivete 
of the statement, so unlike the lady's usual treatment 
of him. "And, such being the case, there can not 
be much doubt of your being able to extract from 
him — " 

" Anything that I wish, and much more than I de- 
sire ! " was the prompt interruption. " Depend upon 
it, that if I even find Charles Lee's fondness running 
short, I have only to appeal to his rage; to learn all 
that he knows or fancies ! " 

"That is all, then, I think — and thanks for so 
much," said the captain, rising and throwing his 
heavy coat about him in readiness for departure. 
Even with the making of this motion, and without 
otherwise alluding to the fact, he drew from the 
pocket of his waistcoat and placed on the table, so 
carefully that no jingle could alarm any waiting ear, 
what the eye could easily recognize as a purse well 
filled with coin of some description. Catharine 
Trafford neither acknowledged her sight of the ob- 
ject, as an acceptance, nor made any motion of rejec- 
tion ; she might, for any look or action, have been 
unaware of its existence ; she was, once again, calmly 
and almost stonily herself, as she had been at the 
commencement of the interview. Merely, as she 
relighted the extinguished candle at the fire, to light 
the visitor and herself down the dark stairway, she 
said : ' , 

"Captain Anstruther, permit me a question and a 
suggestion." 

" Certainly, madame, with pleasure." 

" In what direction do you ride ? " 

For an instant, again there came out of the frank 
eyes of the captain the same sidelong and suspicious 
look which had been visible there when first enter- 
ing the apartment ; but it passed away again as soon, 
scarcely giving time for note before he answered : 

"To the bridge, two miles below; then over the 
Schuylkill, to Norristown, if I meet no obstruction 
by the way. Had you a reason of importance for 
asking, madame ? " 

" If you ride in that direction — none. I felt it 
my duty to bint to you that the road by the King of 
Prussia is not the safest, at present ; nothing more." 

"Many thanks, again — I will heed the warning, 
without further question." 

Five minutes later, courteously shown by Cathar- 
ine Trafford through the parlor where Ephraim Reed 
and his wife still pursued what appeared to be the two 
winter occupations of their lives, and bidden good- 
night by her at the outer door with that brief cere- 
mony needed by cousinship — Captain Anstruther 
passed down the snowy path leading to the out- 
houses, and rode away toward Norristown. Ten 
minutes thereafter, Catharine Trafford was back in 
her chamber, lying on the couch before the dying 
fire in what seemed the very abandonment of angry 
shame and self-abasement, but with one shapely foot 
touching the floor, and ground under it what seemed 
to be a purse of gold, stamped and flattened in mad 
rage ! 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

FROM BEHIND A CORD-WOOD RANK. 

" Dead sure of yer man, are ye, Bill Jims? " 
"Sure and. sartin, Joe Tatum ! I never go off at 
half-cock, any more than old Queen Anne here/' 
tapping the butt of the long queen's-arm as he spoke. 
"That is, ye onderstand — not so much sartin of my 
man, as of the kind o' man he is — a Britisher, some 
sort or other, sure ; and comin' down this yere road, 
every few nights, on some errand that won't bear 
candle-light, let alone sunlight. Ye can take my hat, 
coat and boots, Joe, if that ain't gospil ! " 

"Wall, if that's sure, Bill, 'tain't o' much conse- 
kens who the man is, anyway. None o* them in- 
fernal Britishers, or Hussians, or anything o' that 
stripe, has any business within three or four miles o' 
the gineral's quarters, that's sure ; and they wouldn't 
be comin' if there was not something in the wind — 
spyin', or layin' traps, for a surprise, or something 
like that." 



" I hain't told ye afore, Joe," said Bill Jims (whose 
true name may possibly have been William James, 
with the family cognomen abbreviated as if a Chris- 
tian one), " but ye might as. well hev my idee, and see 
what you think of it. Heard anything of the woman 
down to Cedar?" 

"Old Reed's? — yes, a little, though not much. 
What about her? Anything to do with this chap, do 
you think?" responded Joe, with a new interest. 

"That's what I'm a-comin' to," answered Bill. " I 
seed her, a few days ago, with old Reed, in two 
cheers, in a sled, up there nigh the King o' Prussia. 
I tell you, Joe, she's a stunner. Spite of her bein' 
wrapped up so, she's harnsome as a picter; ye 
couldn't hide her by wrappin' her up, any more than 
the sun jest by drawin' a few clouds around it. Tall, 
Joe — taller'n a good many men, with a face like 
wax, and eyes that seem to go right through a fel- 
ler's gizzard — that there woman could do what she 
liked, with any man that I ever seed ; don't keer if 
he was even a minister ! " 

"Phew!" said Joe, a little impatiently. "Seems 
to me, Bill Jims, that she's been puttin' a halter on 
you, anyway. But what's that got to do with this 
horseback feller? Goes down there a courtin' of 
her, eh ? Cause* if I thought so, blarst me if I'd 
draw a bead on him, any more than I'd knock over a 
mother-quail on her nest ! Courtin's allowable, Bill, 
even in war-time ; so if that's what you mean — " 

"That's jest exactly what I don't mean!" inter- 
rupted Bill. " If you'd keep yer tongue still, Joe, 
once in awhile, long enough to let your brains have 
fair play, maybe you'd understand something. No ! 
Now ye know old Reed, nigh as well as I do ? " 

"Yes — an old Tory as well as a Quaker, I've an 
idee." 

"Jest so. Well, now — what was that there harn- 
some woman, no relation to Reed or his wife, as I 
can heern tell on, comin' down there for, jest at the 
time when the army was a squattin' down at the 
Forge?" 

"Why, thunder, Bill ! — ye don't believe that she is 
a spy, do ye ? " 

" Have a good deal o' strong suspicion that way, 
Joe, puttin' this and that together. I've heern tell 
more than one time, about fightin' people, hereaway 
and thereaway, employin' their women cattle to go 
into places as would have been risky for the men, 
and pick up what they wanted to know ; haven't 
you, Joe?" 

"Sometimes — maybe — I disremember," said Joe, 
whose historical information may have been less ex- 
tensive than that of his companion. " But if you 
say that you believe that she is a spy, Joe — " 

"I say, Bill, that I have strong suspicions that 
way," again the other interrupted. "Then I say that 
this horseman — sojer, or whatever he may be, and a 
Britisher, anyway, or he wouldn't have been there — 
has been seen close to the Grove, and always o' 
nights. Stands to reason, then, that the harnsome 
woman is a spy, and that she kerries on her deviltry 
with the Britishers jn the city, through that very 
dientical horseman. Don't you see? That's why 
I've got you to lay for him, with me ; that's why 
we'll put a bead on him, sure, when he comes back." 

Something of the purpose of these men may be 
easily gathered from their conversation, as well as 
the beliefs of one of them, leading to the spending 
of some hours, if not a whole night, in the sharp 
wintry air, especially for the benefit of the rami sus- 
pected. But* the explanation is needed, of saying 
that the time was the same night when Captain An- 
struther made the important call upon Catharine 
Trafford, recorded in the last chapter, — and that the 
place was an ambush on the road between Valley 
Forge and the King of Prussia, a little beyond that 
point at which any one leaving Cedar Grove would 
have turned away toward the latter. 

Comparatively scanty as are the woods, to-day, in 
Eastern. Pennsylvania, entitled to be called forests, 
it will be remembered that in seventeen hundjped and 
seventy-eight a large proportion of the whole face 
of the country was covered with timber growth 
worthy to be called by that ambitious designation ; 
and during the winter season, when not hindered or 
disturbed by the hostilities then so widely raging, the 
sound of the woodman's ax rang cheerily through 
the frosty air, leveling the monarchs of the grove 
and preparing alike for the needs of the broad fire- 
places and chimneys of the time, and or that period 
when little should remain of all that proud sylvan 
glory. During the previous winter, most of the 
timber crowning a rise in the near neighborhood had 
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been felled, worked up into the convenient shape of 
cord-wood, and piled at the side of the road for 
future removal, making a close barrier for some 
score of yards, of quite the height of a man's head, 
with intervals of less altitude caused by careless 
piling or the removal of a certain quantity of the 
wood for use. Beyond this, at either end, half- 
cleared trees and brushwood, remains of earlier 
woodcraft, formed the most impenetrable of hedges, 
and almost totally obscured the view into the road ; 
but here, where there was a somewhat rapid descent 
into a hollow, looking over the top of the cord-wood 
pile, or through any one of the breaks in it, forming 
natural loop-holes and embrasures, there was a clear 
sight along the broken highway, the clearer because 
of the snow on the opposite side and the field be- 
yond, and making it impossible for any one to pass 
along it without being under view for a considerable 
distance. 

Behind this barrier it was that the two, whose 
names have already come to us in their conversation, 
had ensconced themselves ; and that they had ex- 
pected a somewhat extended term of waiting was 
evident from the fact that they had kindled a fire 
from some broken fence-rails and brush, entirely 
invisible from the road, but serving an excellent 
purpose in keeping warm their feet and lower limbs, 
as one could stand on each side of it and enjoy the 
warmth while keeping watch over the convenient 
obstruction. In the hand of each, as he stood, was 
grasped one of those old muskets which had come 
into the country during the French war, and from 
which so much of the guerrilla and no small part 
of the army service of the struggle were supplied. 
Rough-faced, coarsely clothed men, both, having no 
other connection with the series of events under 
consideration than the single action of that night, 
and presenting no special feature for comment or 
description ; .but types of a large proportion of those 
who did what may be called the "outside work" of 
the conflict — uneducated, impulsive, often erring 
and not seldom criminal, though undeniably patri- 
otic and acting in what they believed to be the line 
of their duty. 

Two hours earlier on that memorable night, Tatum, 
living some two miles westward from the King of 
Prussia tavern, had been called upon by Jims, living 
half-a-mile farther distant than himself in the same 
direction, — in a sort of comradery which subsequent 
developments showed to have existed even in that 
strongly royalist section — little differing from that of 
the minute-men of the Eastern States. Jims, coming 
homeward from some errand to the banks of the 
Schuylkill, had seen a horseman ride down the road 
leading from the tavern of the ambiguous name, and 
take that turning which would carry him to Cedar 
Grove. Enough of light had then been remaining, 
with the snow to aid, for him to recognize the ac- 
credited " Britisher " of previous visits to the same 
locality, whom, in his own mind, Jims had already 
marked out as a proper victim for the popular am- 
bush. He had a grown son, to whom, if the struggle 
should go on long enough, he intended to impart all 
the education of the guerrilla, but as yet too young 
to be depended upon in enterprises demanding the 
cool head and the steady hand ; so he had left the 
youngster sitting at home, and sought for his com- 
rade of the night in the ready Tatum, gradually im- 
parting to the latter, as they sought their place of 
concealment, and afterward, as we have heard, the 
duty that was to be done and the motives impelling 
it. 

It has already been made evident that Tatum was 
a shade in doubt as to the personality of the in- 
tended victim, until reassured by Jims; and we have 
also already seen that he objected to N the shooting of 
men, whatever their nationality or profession, when 
in pursuance of that pleasant penance known as 
"courting." But it may fairly be presumed that the 
words of his comrade quickly disabused him of 
any such erroneous pity in the present case, and 
that he grasped his old queen's-arm with as much 
homicidal force as the other, when led to believe 
that he had to do with a spy, or, worse than a spy, 
the employer of spies and messenger between a 
located one and the officers of the obnoxious royal 
army. 

"Oh, that's the game, then, is it?" he exclaimed, 
when Bill Jims had ended his explanation. "Spyin', 
or layin' traps, as I said afore! Well, I've axed 
about as many questions, tryin' to prove that he 
-^wasn't guilty, as a plain man has any call to ax — 
that's my idee ; and now, if he comes ridin' along 



here, when he oughter be at home and in out of the 
cold, why, if this here old thing happens to go off, 
right in the direction where he is, whose fa^ult will it 
be — mine or his'n, I should like to know?"\^ 

" Right you are, every time, Joe Tatum, wher? you 
get a chance to argufy the thing out correct," was 5 
the encouraging comment of Jims, giving him at 
the same moment a slap on the back which served 
the double purpose of emphasizing the opinion and 
warming his own numbed hands. " So that's settled, 
and everything's ready for my gentleman ! And 
mind, Joe, if ever there's anything out of this, on- 
pleasant, or so — mind, that the fault's all mine, and 
if anybody's to swing, or get an ounce of cold lead 
on account of it, 'tain't you, but me, for you wouldn't 
have been here but for me ! " 

Whether the cold of the night for a time after 
chilled their words, or whether both judged it pru- 
dent to preserve silence as against the chance of 
possible discovery ^-certain it is that for some space 
thereafter no word passed between the two. The 
night was indeed bitter cold ; and without the fire, in 
that inaction, even their tough frames would have 
been thoroughly chilled in what had now grown to 
some three hours of waiting. No one had passed 
the road ; all was and had been silence, except as 
now and then a sharp blast of the winter wind went 
sighing through the leafless trees on either hand, 
and added to the desolate coldness of the place and 
the time. Silent and stern, then, as are traditionally 
supposed to be the ministers of fate, they watched- 
and waited with that deadly purpose — a purpose 
which many who read will believe to have been quite 
unwarranted ; which thousands will condemn as 
mere murderous intent without aim or reason ; but 
which all can not wholly reprobate, until some of the 
records of later wars in which we as a people have 
supplied both the belligerent forces, are washed 
away and forgotten. • Once, in that waiting, the fire 
burning somewhat low and the cold increasing, Bill 
Jims, leaving the other alone on the watch, broke 
up part of an additional fallen fence-rail and added 
it to the pile, with no more idea of the purpose for 
which he was really creating that renewed blaze, 
than had, say, the leaden pellets in his own musket, 
of their deadly destination. 

It must have been past eleven o'clock — if there is 
such a thing in a winter night, beside a country 
road, with possibly no time-piece within a league — 
when the silence' was at last broken by what seemed 
the sound of horses' hoofs. Both heard it at nearly 
the same instant, sounding up from the road below, 
in the direction from which the fated horseman was 
expected. Both said " Hark ! " and " Listen ! " at the 
same second. Both listened, and knew that they had 
not been deceived. There was the beat of a horse's 
feet, ridden rapidly, and coming from toward Cedar 
Grove. Then they knew that the time was at hand, 
and that in the next moment all would be done or 
missed. But at least one of the two understood 
that, even in the dusk, and with a horseman riding 
at greater speed than was there likely, missing was a 
thing literally impossible. The explanation of his 
confidence was communicated to the other, quickly 
and in a low voice, little chance as there was of his 
being overheard. 

"There he comes, and now for it-!" said Tatum, 
laying' his musket across a broken part of the pile, 
forming ah embrasure. 

. " Yes, there he comes, and see where he goes i " 
grimly answered Bill Jims, in that low voice. "Take 
him in the head, Joe, for you have ball. Mine'S" 
buck-shot, about two ounces of 'em, and I'm agoin' 
to fire low; sure to hit him somewhere." 

The next moment the rider emerged into the par- 
tial sight of the watchers — such as could be afforded 
by the winter midnight and some fifty yards of dis- 
tance. They could see a dark figure, with a cap, on 
a dark horse, galloping along rapidly and uncon- 
cernedly. Not a word between the two, now — as, 
when all is arranged, last words are always a folly. 
Five beats of the pulse, and the figure was nearly 
opposite — five more, and he would be past the line 
of fire. " Now ! " came the word from Bill Jims ; and 
both fired together, the two streams of flame pour- 
ing over the top of the pile with the suddenness, 
and alas ! with the deadly force, of the lightning ! 
One half-stifled scream of agony burst from the 
rider; the horse was seen, even through the slight 
smoke of the guns, to rear in affright; and then the 
figure of the rider toppled over and fell heavily to 
earth with that dull thud which seems to be the 
special property of crushed human flesh, while the 



horse, wresting the bridle from the dying hand, suc- 
cumbed to his fright, broke away, and fled rapidly 
up the road toward the King of Prussia. Whatever 
had been intended — whatever was to be — the deed 
was accomplished ! 

It was war-time, but neither of the slayers of the 
suspected spy had as yet fully served an apprentice- 
ship to the dreadful trade ; neither had as yet be- 
come fully alive to the ease with which homicide can 
be palliated as well as committed. For quite a mo- 
ment, after seeing the figure of the slain man fall 
from the horse and the frightened animal flee away, 
all the movement made by either was that each 
looked round, without word, at the other! Then, 
with one half-shuddering impulse (so rapidly does 
the mentality change, under certain conditions !) 
each leaned his musket against the pile and started 
for the road. Having committed no crime, there 
was no necessity of escaping the consequences of 
one, apart from the fact that they were in a lonely 
road, at midnight, with no possibility of their deed 
being known except from their own lips. Besides, 
on the body of the "spy" there might be papers of 
consequence : let us not undervalue them so much 
as to believe that at the moment either thought of 
money possibly also on that remain of what had so 
lately been a living man. 

They sprang, side by side, into the road. They 
approached the body, where it lay, a doubled heap, 
in the centre of the highway. Little was to be seen, 
in the dusk, beyond the mere form, and a horrible 
assertion of blood which showed itself in the whole 
face being streamed over 4 with the red fluid from a 
wound in the forehead, which had, however, not 
borne away the cap. Before they had yet stooped 
over him, a new thought struck both at the same 
moment : how much more readily and satisfactorily 
would be made the search, beside the fire in the rear 
of the barrier, with its warmth and light ! Hurriedly 
they took up the body, carried it to one end of the 
pile, and thence around to the fire, which Tatum en- 
livened to a momentarily bright blaze by kicking 
into it some of the rail-splinters lying near. 

As the light blazed up, Bill Jims stooped over the 
figure, as if to begin the rummaging of the pockets. 
As he did so, Tatum, not yet turned away from the 
fire, heard him utter a horrified exclamation, and saw 
him start back, and then rush forward again and pull 
away the cap from the wounded brow. A youth of 
eighteen lay there, commonly clothed, the eyes wide 
open in agony, part of the brow torn away, and the 
form already stiffening in death. Bill Jims was on 
his knees beside the body, staring at the face with 
eyes almost as stony as those of the dead, and utter- 
ing words that the other never forgot, in all that the 
war additionally brought of violence and desolation. 

"My Bill! My boy! God strike me dead! — I 
have killed my boy! Look, Joe! — it can't be — it 
must be — tell me, isn't that Bill? Why don't you 
speak ? My boy, and I killed him ! God strike me 
dead, for I don't want to live ! " 

It had needed only one look, for the father ; it only 
needed a second, and those words, spite of the blood 
streaming over the face, to tell Joe Tatum that the 
corpse was indeed that of Bill Jims' son, bearing the 
same name, who had thus been slain by father and 
friend. It was only later that he knew how the lad, 
caring nothing for the winter night cold, and in love 
with a girl of his own age living down near the bank 
of the Schuylkill, had borrowed the horse of one of 
the neighbors, after his father's departure, and per- 
haps in the freedom of that very departure — ridden 
away to his boyish love-tryst, and spent the last 
hours that he was ever to know on earth with the 
object of his young fancy, to meet that awful fate on 
his return homeward. 

The stricken and blood-stained father was still 
kneeling by the body, still uttering words of mad 
grief and self-upbraiding. Rough Joe Tatum's heart , 
bled for him, even more than for the boy whose brow 
his bullet had pierced, riding home from that very 
"courting" which he had just declared allowable, 
and that he "would as soon kill a mother-quail on 
her nest " as any one who had that for his errand ! 
But how could he comfort the father, who had not 
only shared in the terrible crime, but led him into it? 
What words with which to take away one pang of 
self-upbraiding? He tried to speak to him, but 
scarcely succeeded in saying one intelligible word ; 
the while the momentarily rekindled fire died away 
again, and only threw a faint reflection on the kneel- 
ing father and the corpse of his murdered son. 

Suddenly Bill Jims staggered to his feet. It was 
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too dark for even his comrade to see the terrible 
face, with its eyes bloodshot and the mouth drawn 
as if by a stroke of palsy. Nor was Joe Tatum 
able to quite catch, at first, the words accompanying 
his rising. 

" God strike me dead ! " he rather moaned than 
spoke. " I can't tell Betsy, Joe Tatum ! — you must 
try to do it, and try to make her understand that I 
didn't mean to kill him" 



"Yes, Bill — don't take on so; I'll tell her. Oh, 
Lord, what'll we ever do ! " was the answer of his 
companion, not too connected, and perhaps the worst 
that could have been uttered under the circum- 
stances. 

Tatum did not know, in the half-dusk, what was 
being done, or he might possibly have checked the 
movement. What was done, was this. Leaving 
home on his deadly errand. Bill Jims, perhaps be- 



lieving that in the course of it he might come into 
closer quarters with some foe than would allow "old 
Queen Anne" to be available, had thrust into his 
pocket a pistol, ready loaded for any emergency. 
The presence of a weapon is often the deadliest of 
temptations. This man, who could slay a spy. from . 
behind a wall, and lead a comrade into the same 
blind deed, could not meet the consequences of his 
act, when they involved the carrying home of the 
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ONDINE. — Miss Starr. 



body of his son, and looking into the face of that 
son's mother! He had been fumbling with the 
weapon, in his pocket, as he rose : at that moment 
the fell cowardice thoroughly overcame him ; and 
before Joe Tatum could guess his intention, he had 
put the pistol to his temple and literally blown out 
his brains, with the side of the head containing 
them, falling without a cry on the corpse of his son, 
and leaving his poor comrade not only with two 



pieces of intelligence to communicate to " Betsy," 
but with the care of two guns and two bodies, alone 
beside the fatal road and the dying fire, in the winter 
midnight. 

" The road by the King 01 Prussia is not the safest, 
at present," Catharine Trafford had said, only an hour 
or two before, to the departing Captain Anstruthen 
It certainly would not have been so, on that night, 
had he returned as he went. But for any fear of the 



two muskets that night supposedly aimed at his life, 
he might thereafter have ridden there in all safety. 
For the hand holding one was dead and cold ; and 
that of Joe Tatum, holding the other, was not likely 
to perform a second of those blind and reprehensible 
violences of savage war, at whatever call of patriot- 
ism or demand of comradery. He had had quite 
enough, for one lifetime, of eye-shut operations in 
which some other took all the responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

COLONEL GEORGE VERNON'S SECOND CONFERENCE. 

When Colonel George Vernon, on the night of 
the 15th of January, made his second approach to 
the house of the Quaker, at Cedar Grove, at some 
eight o'clock in the evening — it is probable that, 
however absorbed he might otherwise have been in 
those matters constituting material for the proposed 
interview, no small share of his anxiety was found in 
the fact that he would either fail to see Catharine 
Trafford alone (in which event the public business, 
to say the least, must suffer), or be obliged again to 
witness the abandonment of their comfortable fire- 
side by Ephraim Reed and his wife, in order to his 
enjoying that desired private conference. But Col- 
onel Vernon was not the first, as he has not been 
the last, ^to foresee difficulties having no existence, 
and to revolve schemes for removing obstructions 
already well out of the way. '- 

For when once more the stout foot sounded on 
the floor of the piazza and the clear and decided 
knock rang through the house, though his first 
glance was one of disappointment, a very different 
sensation rapidly succeeded. It was the Quaker 
himself who opened the door, and Who said, as be- 
fore: "Enter, friend !" replying to the "Good even- 
ing ! " of the visitor, with the additional : " Good 
evening to thee, friend — thee is welcome." Scarcely 
had the colonel found time to sweep his eye around 
the room, to greet with a bow the presence of Han- 
nah Reed, and to see that she for whom he especially 
looked was not present — when Ephraim Reed re- 
lieved his momentary anxiety by a few words uttered 
while he followed a late example of Catharine, light- 
ing the candle which had been standing in readiness, 
on the table: 

"The young woman whom thee seeks, friend, is 
not gone away, as thee fears; she is in her own 
chamber, where there is a fire and all comfort. I 
have her desire that I would show thee up, when 
thee came ; and I will do so if thee pleases." 

Had Colonel George Vernon been a man of the 
world, he would probably have taken note, as he 
obeyed the movement of the Quaker, of a marked 
change which had occurred in what might be called 
the proprieties of the house, within the preceding 
eight-and-forty hours. Only that time past, the host 
had thought it necessary to warn his female guest of 
the peril of even remaining alone, in- the common 
room, with one who was but a stranger ; now, he was 
lighting that stranger, without remark, to what he 
designated as the young woman's own chamber! 
Certainly, if the oddity struck him, he must have 
resolved it by deciding that, whoever and whatever 
she might be in other regards, Catharine Trafford 
must be a power in the house, capable not only of 
making laws for herself, but of enforcing them upon 
the obedience of others. Perhaps some following 
and even stranger thoughts may have passed through 
his mind, in the brief time elapsing while he left the 
lower room at the heels of the Quaker, threaded the 
stairway and passages, an r d found himself waiting for 
the reply from within to the knock of the host, at 
the door entered by Captain Anstruther on the pre- 
vious evening. 

That reply was not long in coming. Nearly on 
the instant the lady opened the door, with a word of 
welcome and the extending of the wondrous white 
fingers , and the officer, while the Quaker delivered 
his candle into hands that would soon need it more 
than his own, entered the apartment and saw the 
door closed behind him — to realize, perhaps, the 
moment after, a closer though profane understanding 
of the sacred words: "And so thou bringest them to 
the haven where they would be ! " than had ever be- 
fore fallen to his experience. 

The chamber, with its light on the table, its two or 
three chairs, its lounge, its liberal fire of logs drop- 
ping away from blaze to the heat of ruddy coals, and 
its closed door indicating the bedroom adjoining — 
all this was precisely as Captain Anstruther had so 
lately seen it; and yet how differently it looked to 
the eyes now for the first time privileged to dwell 
upon it! To the British captain, there had merely 
been a pleasant apartment — very humble beside 
many others that he was accustomed to enter; and 
its occupant had been a lady, reasonably young and 
very fair, but moving him no more, outside of words 
and actions connected with a mission involving the 
reverse of respect, than one of the pieces of furni- 
ture surrounding her. This to the emissary of King 
George: to the Continental officer, what? , He, too, 



had a mission, and one of the most practical descrip- 
tion ; and to him the lady should have been what 
she was to the other, and nothing more. Nay, she 
should have been even less, if there is truth in that 
dictum which holds youth to be more impressible 
than age, and believes that blood and brain cool when 
the fourth decade of man's life is going onward to 
the fifth. Yet to this man, the apartment, as he en- 
tered it, seemed far more than a presence-chamber 
in any palace trodden by human feet — more like 
some bower in one of the fairy realms of old legend, 
in which the comer, if permitted, could be content 
to fold away his wings of wandering and remain in a 
happy and delicious enchantment forever. For to 
him, the woman before him was something more 
than a fair woman : she was to him (there can now 
be no doubt of the fact, nor must the pen hesitate 
in the declaration) the long-sought and late-found 
embodiment of all that was poetical in his nature — 
something informing every place and object around 
her with an aroma and atmosphere of delicious in- 
toxication — something perhaps to be respected; 
perhaps to be feared or even despised, but in either 
case to be loved with a delirious devotion verging 
upon idolatry. 

And yet, how little of all this was conveyed by 
any glance or gesture of Colonel George Vernon, 
bred to self-restraint except under extraordinary 
circumstances, and entering that chamber with ob- 
jects so different in view from any enticing the 
lover ! He could not but mark again, at the very 
instant of coming into Catharine Trafford's presence, 
the perfect stately form, the soft brown eyes with 
lashes* that veiled them almost to darkness, the coro- 
net of abundant chestnut hair touched with gold 
wherever fire-light or lamp-light shone upon it, and 
all this brought into new grace and appropriateness 
in its new setting of pale gray which had taken the 
place of dead black in her costume. He could not 
but mark all these details, as one sees the whole 
landscape in a single flash of lightning ; but there 
was small reason to believe that the brown eyes, 
looking through their vail of long lashes, could see 
that any strong emotion shook the stalwart form, as 
the officer threw off his hat on entering, touched the 
white hand with precisely that familiarity accorded 
to the gentleman receiving the greeting of a lady, 
and accepted with a bow of acknowledgment the 
chair tendered him beside the little table. 

In the next moment, Catharine Trafford was seated 
opposite him, with no perceptible flush on the waxen 
cheek, and no sign of embarrassment in the recol- 
lection of what had been and what was to be. She 
it was, too, who removed the first awkwardness of 
the position, by entering at once upon the business 
occasioning the second interview, and the motives 
inducing the change of apartments. 

"I promised you, Colonel Vernon," she said, "two 
nights since, to satisfy you, so far as lay in my 
power, on certain points that you believed to be 
within my knowledge." 

"A promise^ madame, which honored me, as much 
as I hope and believe that the fulfillment will advan- 
tage the cause I serve," was the bowed reply. 

" I need not tell you," she proceeded, " how much 
is involved in the few words I have to say, and how 
necessary it is that strict privacy should attend my 
speaking. This may excuse, I hope, the liberty I 
have taken of treating you as a confidential friend, 
in bringing you to my own apartment, where neces- 
sarily I receive only friends and never strangers." 

" In this, too, I am doubly honored, madame," was 
the response. "I might even think the honor and 
the confidence both too great, did I not come with 
the introduction of one whom you trust implicitly, 
even as I feel that you can trust me." 

" Of that I am sure — very sure, Colonel Vernon ! " 
And two or three times, as the lady spoke, she nod- 
ded her stately head as if giving additional force to 
her expression of confidence. 

"Thanks for what I will try to deserve. And now, 
in your own way, madame, whatever answer you may 
feel free to make to my question of the other even- 
ing." ' 

" I am almost afraid," Catharine Trafford proceeded, 
" that I have even a worse name than I deserve : in 
other words, that I may have been credited with 
knowledge not at all in my possession, and that you 
will consequently be disappointed when all is told. 
So much premised, I shall be glad if you will assist 
me by naming especially the matters which you wish 
made clearer." 

"If I have your permission, then, to put absolute 



questions, I will do so. Pardon me if I seem to be 
taking a liberty in the first. How well do you know 
General Charles Lee, madame ? " 

For a moment there was a pouting of the full lips, 
and a lifting of the brown eyes with something akin 
to anger in their light. But this only for that brief 
space. Then their owner said, with a voice very low 
and a little troubled : 

" I had hoped, colonel, that I should not be called 
upon, first, to do the only thing that I dislike to do, 
of the whole." 

"A thousand pardons, madame — "the officer be- 
gan, but was interrupted by the same voice, still 
very low, yet wonderfully distinct : 

" No — no apologies, I pray, Colonel Vernon. You 
had a perfect right, under my promise and the re- 
quirement of Nekaneshwa, to ask the question, and 
I have a corresponding duty to answer it. Let me 
dp so, at once. I know Charles Lee, probably as 
well as he has ever been known, during his life, by 
any other than himself; nay, perhaps I may say 
quite as well as he has known himself, under most 
circumstances." 

"Thanks for the candor, which becomes you, mad- 
ame — may I add like everything else you say or 
do?" r! 

"No — please do not pay me compliments; at 
least, not yet. You do not know — I must at least 
suppose that you do not know — the secret of 'my 
close acquaintance with General Lee." 

"I know nothing, madame, that I have not a right 
to know," was the reassuring reply of the officer; 
though its effect could scarcely have been recognized 
in the next development on the lady's face- — a 
blush, hot as noon, though lovely as the flush of 
dawn, burning through the clear wax of the cheeks 
for just one instant, as she added a half-score of 
words : 

" Charles Lee has been, for some time past, my 
declared suitor." 

" Good heavens, madame ! and I have ventured — ." 
Colonel Vernon, as he spoke, half rose from his 
chair, in unmistakable agitation, though he resumed 
it again at a ^gesture from the lady, the sentence 
being left uncompleted. 

"Please to believe that you have ventured noth- 
ing, and that I have not spoken one word which it 
pained me to say. Charles Lee, I repeat it, has been, 
for some time past, my declared and ardent suitor. 
Do not think me vain if I add, that, had the matter 
been dependent on him alone, we should before this 
time have been under an engagement of marriage. 
No — please do not interrupt me. We are not en- 
gaged, and will never be. I do not — " and then, 
from whatever cause, the red flush of a late morhent 
burned again as transiently on cheek and brow — " I 
do not love him, and shall never be his wife. Mean- 
while, I respect him, and at the same time pity him. 
I would do anything that was not false to myself, to 
make him wholly and entirely the noble man of 
which he now supplies only a magnificent half." 

Catharine Trafford had been speaking with energy 

— almost with vehemence, in these last words. : No 
one could have doubted either of her assertions : 
that she did not love Charles Lee ; that she held a 
strong regard for him and his reputation. 

" I think that you have saved me at once the pain 
and the trouble of asking one question, madame," 
said trie Continental colonel, when she paused. " I 
Was about to request your opinion whether General 
Lee was at heart and truly attached to the patriot 
cause ? After what you have said, I can derive my 
own answer: you do not believe him false or dan- 
gerous?" 

"Dangerous? yes — very dangerous," was the re- 
ply. " Dangerous to himself and to others, from 
unbridled temper and controlling vanity. False to 
any cause which he professes to espouse? never! 
Colonel Vernon, you may be sure that I know the 
man of whom I speak, and act safely upon my esti- 
mate of him." 

" I thank you, madame, and I believe you," an- 
swered the officer. "Am I to believe, then, that he 
is not one of the leading intriguers for the command 
of the army? " 

"No, colonel — that does not follow," said Cath- 
arine Trafford. " The man who has fought, and ac- 
cording to all accounts, fought well, in so many 
European armies, may well believe himself the most 
capable of commanders, and aspire to supreme com- 
mand, without any intention of betraying the cause 

— really with the strongest wish, however mistaken, 
to serve it. He is one of the intriguants for the 
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baton of General Washington, and one demanding 
the utmost care and attention." 

"Ha!" spoke Colonel Vernon, somewhat more 
suddenly than was his wont. "Those anonymous 
dispatches to Congress, then, assuming to come 
from New England: he was their author, was he 
not?" 

" Not of one of them, colonel," was the quick re- 
ply. "If; I am correctly informed, the author of 
those dispatches is really the New England man that 
he calls himself, and one who had much to do with 
the first troubles in Massachusetts." 

"Enough, madame, on that point," broke in the 
officer, again in some haste, as if to prevent the ut- 
terance of a name. Had the lady spoken but a few 
words more, the name would undoubtedly have been 
given as that of Samuel Adams — then suspected by 
a few of the better informed, now known to all read- 
ers of the national history, to have been the well- 
meaning but fearfully misguided assailant of the 

chief. 

[to be continued.] 



THE CHRISTENING.' 



We have the pleasure of presenting, on the first 
page of this number, "The Christening," another 
picture from the eminent French artist, Merle, which 
every observant patron of The Aldine will readily 
recognize as further tracing the career of the young 
artist of "The Path of Duty," from the same facile 
pencil, given in No. 16 of the current series. In that 
picture, as will be remembered, .the hero is seen turn- 
ing away from the blandishments of a group of at- 
tractive sirens, mentally if not physically shutting 
his ears to the words that might otherwise keep him 
within the reach of their dangerous allurements, 
and starting out on that " path of duty " which may 
be more or less rugged in traversing, but which is 
certain to lead at last to a happiness and content de- 
nied to the recklessly self-indulgent. In the present 
picture, something of the pleasant sequel of this 
prudent course is seen, in the young man grown to 
be husband and father, accompanied by the happy 
objects of his honorable love, mother and child, 
descending the steps of the church in which the 
seal of baptism has just been set on the brow of his 
babe, surrounded by friends, and evidently in the 
enjoyment of a happiness less fierce and tempting 
than some of the raptures of the past, but with the 
elements of endurance in its freedom from all ques- 
tionable characteristics, and the fact that the resolu- 
tion in favor of " duty " has not been the impulse of 
a moment, but moves the conduct of a life. . 



THE ODALISQUE. 



This female feature in imperial Eastern life, of 
whom the celebrated German artist, Richter, painted 
the charming picture which we present herewith, 
blending quickness of appreciation and the melan- 
choly of her confined position, with girlish beauty ot 
the highest order, and a certain piquancy of hope 
that yet something may occur to place her beside 
her more favored sisters, — this odalisque, as she is 
called in the untranslatable idiom of the Arabic, is so 
picturesque a character, and so little understood by 
the body of readers, that a few words with reference 
to her actual position, accompanying the picture, are 
well in place. By many readers not versed in Ori- 
ental life and habits, the odalisque, say at the abode 
of the Turkish monarch or his ambitious subordinate 
of Egypt, is believed to be one of many sultanas to 
the potentate. By many others she is supposed to 
be a sort of dancing-girl, ministering by music and 
the practice of her art to the pleasures of the court. 
Meanwhile, she is far from being either, in the Turk- 
ish Empire or the Egyptian Khedivate — at Stamboul 
or Cairo. There is and can be but one sultana, in 
the true sense of the name, in either case, though 
sometimes four bear the title, and there may be and 
are many favorites — wives in all except the name. 
The odalisque does not even fill the latter position, 
but one far more humble — being literally one of the 
ornamental servants of the harem, expected to do 
the menial offices of the sultan's favorites, and with 
her highest hope found in the possibility that she 
may attract the eye of the amiable despot and thus 
rise to the position of a favorite. Such possibilities 
are by no means overlooked in the selection of the 
corps, who are very numerous: were it not so, so 
much of beauty would not be found among them, as 
really makes the name something like a synonym for 



winning grace, as used in all countries outside of the 
one which holds them. However humble, and to 
some degree hopeless, the original position of the 
odalisque, instances have not been wanting, or even 
rare, of her having sprung suddenly into favoritism 
and prominent position in the state — even to sul- 
tanaship, through her beauty, her vivacity, and her 
aggregated knowledge of the arts of pleasing. ""> 



ONDINE. 

Beyond a doubt, the most picturesque as well as 
the most beautiful figure in all imaginative and 
mythical romance, is that of Ondine, the water- 
nymph, called alternately " Ondina," " Lorelei,'-' " Lur- 
line," and many other names bearing the same sig- 
nificance in different languages. This lovely being 
figures, under one or another name, in probably 
more legends, poems and romances, than any other 
known to tradition — a fact not unnatural, when we 
remember the theory of he* origin and the beauty 
of her natural surroundings. Ondine is supposed to 
be a visible water-spirit, living ordinarily beneath 
the waves, but often appearing above them, in what 
the careless eye believes to be the mere flash of foam 
of some torrent. Under peculiar circumstances, she 
is capable of assuming her full human shape of a 
lovely maiden, dressed in spotless white, and moving 
in the guise of a mortal-on the earth. She has no 
soul, however, and is accordingly ever liable to be 
sent back to her water-caves ; so that when (as 
seems to be not uncommon) a mortal man recognizes 
and falls in love with her, on the land, he has the 
power to do her the one great benefit of endowing 
her with that wanting soul, and thus making her his 
earthly companion witbFthe elements of immortality. 
This feature in the water-nymph's nature and capa- 
city, supplies the principal topic and cause of action 
in the charming romance of "Ondine," by the Ger- 
man Baron de la Motte Fouque — possibly the most 
beautiful and beautifully told legend in all literature, 
even with the admirable compositions of the late 
Hans Christian Andersen in mind. In that romance 
of the^good knight Huldebrand of Ringstettin, (of 
which the lovely picture by Miss Starr, in the present 
number, the young knight bearing his precious bur- 
then through the stream, is an illustration,) also 
figures the accompanying and male water-spirit,- 
Kuhleborn, whose occasional angers are almost as 
much to be dreaded and guarded against, as is the 
love of Ondine to be hoped and desired. After the, 
romance of De la Motte Fouque (which has more 
than once been successfully dramatized), perhaps the 
most interesting version of the river-maiden's ad- 
ventures is that supplied by the English poet, Praed, 
in the "Bridal of Belmont," where she figures (in 
every sense) as Lurley ; the scene of the sadly beau- 
tiful adventure of the young Count Otto of Belmont, 
and his unearthly bride, being the neighborhood of 
the Lurley Rock, a feature of prominence on the 
right bank of the Rhine, not far below the wine par- 
adise of Johannisberg. Other legends, without num- 
ber, and having the same general features, figure in 
romance and the drama, the subject being one which 
appeals to the romantic sense without any admixture 
of the horror belonging to much of the supernatural. 



SHRINKAGE. 



" Get a little more than the pattern, my dear ; you 
must make allowance for shrinkage," said my mother 
once, when I was buying stuff for a dress. I have 
often thought of the remark, so unimportant in its 
application, for, in more serious ways, I have had to 
make allowance for shrinkage all my life. 

A long time ago, when I went to district school, I 
learned my first lesson in this direction. There was 
such a pretty boy on the seat next to me ! He had 
fine flashing eyes, and wrote a beautiful hand. I 
shall never forget the first note he wrote me. It 
ran as follows : 

" My Dear Little Mamie : I have got a new sled. Will you 
coast with me this morning ? Please don't slide down hill with any 
other boy. Yours, devotedly, Fred." 

For two weeks I was true to that boy, in my heart 
of hearts. I knit him a pair of mittens with my own 
hands ; and oh, how I hated to knit ! They were 
scarlet and white, with long wrists. My soul was 
torn between my love for Fred, and my longing to 
read the "Children of the Abbey." That fascinating 
book was hidden between the mattrasses, all the 
time in imminent danger of discovery by my pious 



aunt, who had an intense horror of "nawvels." I 
persevered in heroic self-denial for the sake of love, 
and finished the mittens. How, I trembled and 
blushed, when I gave them to Fred. 

" What a nice little thing you are ! " he said, pat- 
ronizingly, when he opened the packet. A week 
from that time I saw those mittens on another boy. 
Fred had sold them for a ball. I was never quite the 
same girl afterward. "What did you expect?" my 
big sister said, laughing, when I went to her with 
tears in my eyes. I could not tell what I expected ; 
I only knew that there had been a sad shrinkage 
somewhere. .,> 

When I grew older, and went to boarding-school, 
I had such " darling " friends. One in particular was 
madly devoted to me. She was a charming blonde. 
I gave her.. all my blue ribbons, and she wore my 
blue enameled locket containing my brother's picture 
most of the time, it was so becoming to her. Of 
course we had our devoted admirers among the vil- 
lage boys. Harry was mine, and he was confessedly 
the nicest of them all. One evening, at a reception, 
the blonde showed Harry the locket, and told him 
that the picture was the likeness of my lover, to 
whom I had been betrothed from childhood. I soon 
received a letter, in which a heart had received a 
cruel smart, and love had flown like a wounded dove. 
It ended in the triumph of the blonde. Harry took 
her to ride, with his splendid horses ; he gave her 
caramels and chocolate creams, and bought her a 
pair of bracelets that I had often longed for, as they 
lay in the jeweler's window. Shrinkage, again. 

I grew to be a woman and fell in love. John was 
good, quite good enough for me, I admit. He asked 
me to be his wife. He did not " propose " in the 
moonlight, among roses, as I always intended my 
lover should ; but quite prosaically, in the bay-win- 
dow, in the dining-room. I had no chance to drop 
my head on his bosom, for my little brother came in 
at that minute, screaming at the top, of his voice: 
"Hallo.a, there! Courting are you? Better come 
out and help me fly my kite ! " 

Well, there was a good deal of shrinkage all along. 
It was an awful bother to try on dresses all through 
the golden mornings, with John waiting for me, as 
he used to when he could leave business. Then he 
scolded me once for spending so much time about 
my wedding things ; and I cried, and said I wished I 
wasn't engaged ; and John offered to release me. 

Well, we were married, and life wasn't paradise. 
We were prosily happy, I know now, as I look back. 
There was no pain at our hearts, no remorse, no re- 
grets. But there was a shrinkage. Life was not a 
succession of keen, delicious joys. 

I was talking with a dear old philosophic friend 
about these things, one day. "Bless your heart, 
child," he said, "your imagination is at fault. It 
builds a world, and then quarrels with reality for not 
matching it." 

"But are we capable of imagining an impossible 
state ? " 

" No, no, child ; I think not. And there is the com- 
fort. That which we imagine is real ; but not now, 
and here. Only perfect beings can have perfect hap- 
piness. A lofty and pure imagination cuts loose at 
times from the imperfections of the present state, 
and soaring high above them, catches glimpses of 
true harmony and beauty. But we can not realize 
that which the imagination sees, without long and 
constant effort at self-development. One sees, on 
some transparent day, the blue peak of a distant 
mountain. But what stretches of flinty plain, of 
dense forest, what precipices, what ravines, what 
treacherous marshes, lie between ? Only through 
incessant and painful effort can the body reach the 
spot that the swift glance of the eye possessed in a 
minute. 

"If everything shrinks in the using, we must re- 
member that we ourselves are not up to the mark of 
our own estimate. When practical tests are applied, 
we shrink from the measure that was given to us in 
our new, unused condition.* Somebody is false to us, 
but we in our turn are false to something nobler and 
higher. From childhood we offer the best in our- 
selves, and it is trampled upon, perhaps treated care- 
lessly; but at the same time the higher love gives 
itself to be crucified daily by our unbelief, our gross- 
ness, our selfishness." 

After this bit of wisdom, my life looked different. 
One sentence remained with me: "Only perfect 
beings can have perfect happiness ; " and it has often 
restrained me when I have been tempted to rebel at 
an inevitable shrinkage. — M/s.M. F. Butts. 



